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Memorabilia. 
|S the September Contemporary Review Mr. 

W. J. Browney has an article on ‘ Some 
Taboos connected with the Primary Labours 
of Man.’ He divides these taboos into two 
classes; A. Taboos of Secrecy; B. Taboos of 
Tact. To the latter he gives four sub- 
divisions: ‘The gods are not good mixers’ ; 
‘There is a time for every purpose under 
heaven’; ‘Gods frown at haphazard 
methods’; and ‘ Do not mention death before 
the gods.’ Each section has a number of 
examples, and we take one or two from each. 
Under ‘Secrecy ’ it is asserted that ‘‘ to the 
wage day the shooters all over Europe dis- 
ike to be seen off the doorstep.’’ The taboo 
against mixing acts most strongly where inter- 
ference by one sex with the work of another is 
concerned: a husband must never lift the lid 
of a saucepan on the stove. The proper times 
for certaifi works are often preceded by a 
“close time’; eggs should not be stored for 
winter except between the ‘‘two Marys’”’ 
(Aug. 15 and Sept. 8); mothers who have lost 
a child should not taste cherries before St. 
John Baptist—this last is said to come from 
the Bohmerwald. Among haphazard actions 
and methods deprecated would be sitting down 
if you want your dough to rise, or tying a 
knot if there is anyone in the family who is 
working very hard, for a knot will arrest 
energy. Keep off death in pretence if you 
cannot in reality: thus in eating a fish you 
begin with the tail and leave the head to the 
last, letting it fancy itself alive and suck a 
fruit while you proceed—this being the origin 
of the conventional slice of lemon in the fish’s 
mouth. 

Mr. H. C. Graef contributes a paper on the 
curious choice of a  fourteenth-century 
Dominican friar, the well-known Meister 
Eckhardt, as the exponent of the new German 
paganism in Rosenberg’s scheme of religion. 


Eckhardt’s mysticism—not wholly approved 
by the Church in its day—is travestied into 
an anthropocentric system which is discovered 
at length to have at its heart the “ field-grey 
hero’’ of Hitler’s militarism. 


N the Fortnightly Review for September 
Mr. Eric Gillett continues his discussion 
of modern prose forms—dealing now with 
Biography. What he says—though perhaps 
some of it is fairly obvious, and some of it too 
long drawn out,—we think in the main true. 
But he fails to realise that for the Victorian 
theory of biography—which pleased readers of 
the time, but deflected the work from truth— 
modern biographers have substituted another 
body of ideas, to us acceptable, but of a de- 
flecting capacity at least equal to that exer- 
cised by Victorian morality. We rather won- 
der whether posterity will endorse his opinion 
of Lytton Strachey—especially in regard to 
Elizabeth and Essex. 

Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, in her ‘ Oxford 
in the ’Seventies,’ recalls a vanished time 
with humour, grace and welcome portraiture 
of people; how few are left who can speak of 
it from direct knowledge! 


THEATRICAL anniversary, not of the 

first interest, yet a centre of various 
reminiscences, occurs on September 25—on 
that day in 1841 died Jean-Francois Laporte, 
for twelve seasons the manager of His 
Majesty’s Theatre. He was son of a well- 
known harlequin of Paris, and came to Lon- 
don with a French company who intended to 
introduce French plays into this country and 
played at the little theatre in Tottenham 
Street. The fashion of the day accorded them 
support, and in particular considered Jean- 
Francois, a clever comic actor. He was 
esteemed particularly good in Moliére. More- 
over, he also acquired so ready a knowledge 
of English that he acted in English also. In 
1828 he took over the Opera House from a 
manager who had proved a failure, and had 
four successful years there, upon which, 
having realised a fortune, he retired to the 
Continent, the theatre being meanwhile let to 
a Mr. Monck Mason for the enormous rent of 
£16,000. The speculation was unfortunate, 
so next year M. Laporte returned, took the 
theatre over again and from that time con- 
tinued as manager. The services he rendered 
to the drama in England may be estimated by 
the names of the artistes who by his means 
were brought to London. We take a few from 
a long list: Pasta, Malibran, Zuchelli, 
Rubini, Paganini, Taglioni, the Grisi, 
Pauline Garcia. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE DESCENDANTS OF CHAUCER. 


[ the last century much research was 
devoted by Sir Harris Nicolas, Walter 
Rye, Professor Skeat and others to the ques- 
tion whether or not Thomas Chaucer of 
Ewelme was the son of Geoffrey. It has now 
been proved that he was. A summary of the 
evidence is given in my paper on the heraldry 
of his Ewelme tomb in the current number of 
Ozxoniensia, Vol. v., p .82. 
Alice Chaucer, Countess of Salisbury, dau. 
and h. of Thomas, married William de la 
Polé, first Duke of Suffolk. Napier’s 
‘Historical Notices of Swyncombe and 
Ewelme ’ shows that their legitimate descend- 
ants are almost certainly extinct. But all 
the pedigrees of the Stonor family, except 
that in the Visitation of Oxfordshire of 1574, 
agree in stating that Thomas Stonor of 
Stonor married a natural daughter of John 
de la Pole, son and heir of William andi Alice. 
The Visitation omits the Christian name of 
the Duke and has ‘‘ Johanni filia naturalis 
... de la Pole ducis Suffolciae.”’ If the 
generally accepted affiliation were a fact the 
living descendants of Chaucer would be 
legion; for Thomas Stonor and Joan had 
three sons, William, Edward and Thomas, 
and at least one daughter, Mary, wife, 
according to the Visitation of Sussex (Harl. 
Soc., Vol. liii., p. 66) of John Barentine of 
Chalgrove, Oxon. William’s dau. and h. 
Anne Stonor married Adrian Fortescue, from 
one of whose co-heirs descend the Wentworths, 
Lovelaces, Byrons (including the poet), Noels, 
Curzons, and others. Edward’s descendants, 
if any, are unknown. Thomas had two sons 
and three daughters; the descendants of the 
latter have not been discovered. From one son 
descend the Stonors of Stonor, whose head is 
Lord Camoys; from the other descended 
William Walsh, the critic, friend of Pope, 
whose Life was written by Johnson, and who 
left issue. Mary Barentine’s son, Sir Wil- 
liam Barentine of Haseley, left two daughters, 
from one of whom descend the Harcourts and 
from the other the Huddlestones of Millom 
whose representative is Sir Hedworth Wil- 
liamson. 

That Thomas Stonor’s wife was an heiress, 
in the heraldic sense, of de la Pole is proved 
by the quartering of de la Pole in the Stonor 
arms impaled in the shield of Adrian 


Fortescue in a window of Fenny Stratford 
church where it was placed by Brown Willis 
who had bought it when the Fortescue man- 
sion at Salden was pulled down about 1739, In 
the Stonor quarterings recorded by the 
Heralds in 1574 this coat is differenced by a 
bendlet sinister. 

But it seems never to have been noticed that 
the dates make the accepted affiliation of Joan 
de la Pole, and therefore the descent from 
Chaucer, a physical impossibility. For John 
de la Pole, son of Alice Chaucer, was born 27 
Sept. 1442; and Thomas Stonor died 23 April 
1474. If John had — a daughter before 
he was sixteen she might have been old enough 
to give a child to , adn Stonor before his 
death in 1474. But she could not possibly 
have borne the four children, at least, that 
Thomas is known to have left, 

The explanation of the facts that Joan 

Stonor was a de la Pole but not the daughter 
of John, Duke of Suffolk, is to be found in 
statements by Leland, ‘ Itinerary,’ ii., 19 and 
v., 233, noted, but misunderstood, by Dugdale 
in his account of the de la Poles, ‘ Baronage 
of England,’ ii., 189. Leland was rector of 
Haseley, where Sir William Barentine lived, 
and must have known him well. He says of 
him, ‘‘ Barentine’s graundfathar now lyvynge 
maried the Countes of Henault’s dowghtar, 
begotten on hir by Gullim Duke of Suffolke, 
that first maried hir, and aftar facto divortio 
to Chaucer’s heire.’? And again, 
William Pole Duke of Southfolk maried the 
Countes of Henaude secretely, and gotte a 
doughtter by her that was after maried to Syr 
William Barentine’s graundfather now being, 
but Chaucher doughter and heir was after 
solemny maried to William Duke of Southfolk 
by whom he had very fair landes, and she provid 
Barentines wife, doughter to the Countes of 
Henault, to be but a bastarde. Barentine for 
making a riot on Duke William’s wife lost a 
100 li. lande by the yere. 

He then goes on to mention the marriage of 
‘olde Fortescue sunne, Fortescue that late 
was behedid,’’ i.e, Adrian Fortescue, executed 
1539, to ‘‘the doughter and heire of Stone- 
her,”’ thus showing that he had in mind the 
Stonor connection with de la Pole. 

Dugdale, unacquainted with the Barentine 
pedigree, assumed that Sir William’s paternal 
grandfather was here referred to; but as he 
married a dau. and co.h, of Sir Stephen Pop- 
ham and his descendants quartered the Pop- 
ham arms it is clearly Sir William’s mother’s 
parents, Thomas Stonor and his wife, who are 
intended. Shields once in the windows of 
Haseley church and manor, described in 
Weare’s ‘Memoir,’ in which Barentine 
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quartered Popham and impaled Stonor, must 
have been familiar to Leland, as well as the 
marriages they represent. 

That the wife of Thomas Stonor was a 
daughter of William de la Pole, and not of 
his son John as hitherto supposed, is 
suggested’ by the quarter for de la Pole in the 
Stonor impalement at Fenny Stratford: it 
brings in no other coat. But if it represented 
a daughter of John it would have been fol- 
lowed by Chaucer, Roet and Burghersh to 
which families John de la Pole was heir; the 
coat appears again in the lower quarterings of 
the same shield, being brought in by William 
Stonor’s wife Ann Neville, as heir, through 
Ingoldsthorpe, of Walter de la Pole; but this 
time it is followed by a quartering for Brades- 
ton, the heiress-wife of Walter. (‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ ii., 273.) The Christian name of Sir 
William Barentine further suggests a deriva- 
tion from William de la Pole, for William 
was not a Barentine name, occurring only 
once in their long pedigree, far back in the 
thirteenth century. 

The Countess of Hainault referred to in 
Leland’s story was a lady of many and varied 
matrimonial adventures. According to the 
‘Complete Peerage,’ v., 735, she was Jacque- 
line dau. and h. of William, Duke of Bavaria 
by Margaret dau. of Philip, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. She married first John, Dauphin of 
France, who died in 1417, and secondly John, 
Duke of Brabant who treated her so ill that 
she fled from him to England in 1421 and was 
naturalised here in 1423. A divorce was ob- 
tained from the Antipope Benedict XIII to 
enable her to marry Seeuhedy, Duke of 
Gloucester, which she did secretly in 1422, but 
this was not recognised by Martin V in spite 
of many entreaties from England ; on the con- 
trary he declared her marriage to Humphrey 
invalid. If the Duke of Suffolk had married 
her secretly at this period it would account for 
the otherwise inexplicable lateness of his only 
known marriage, to Alice Chaucer, when he 
was nearly forty years of age. The Countess 
then married Franco van Borsele, Governor of 
Holland, and died in 1436. 

In spite of the secrecy observed in these 
transactions Leland’s story of Alice Chaucer’s 
attempt to prove .her husband’s daughter 
illegitimate and of her suit against the 
Barentines by which they lost lands worth 

00 per annum suggests the existence of 
legal records which, unless they were 
destroyed, must still await discovery. Docu- 
ments at Magdalen College show that John 
Barentine who married Mary Stonor, daugh- 
ter of the lady in question, sold a large part 


of his ancient inheritance at Chalgrove and 
Henton to Waynflete’s agent, Thomas Dan- 
vers, for the endowment of Magdalen. It 
might have been expected, however, that the 
Stonors, rather than the Barentines, would 
have been the parties in the suit; and it is 
significant that the I.P.M. of Thomas Stonor 
asserts that “‘null’ tenuit terr’ neque ten’ 
in ’’—any of the counties where his ancestors 
had held largely. The explanation of this 
fact, and the proof of Leland’s story of 
the Countess of Hainault’s marriage 
would no doubt be found in the legal 
records of Alice Chaucer’s suits, if these 
should be still in existence. They might also 
help to explain the bitter enmity against 
Gloucester shown by Suffolk, who was even 
suspected of procuring his death by poison. 
Meanwhile on the present evidence it is clear 
that the Father of English Poetry, like 
Shakespeare, has no living posterity, and that 
the pedigrees of Stonor and those derived 
from it must be revised in accordance with 
the fact. 

It may be added as a curious coincidence 
that Sir William Barentine himself married, 
as his third wife, in 1539, a widow named 
Joan Pole, and that, at the instance of her 
mother-in-law, Margaret Pole, Countess of 
Salisbury, who wished to secure Joan’s 
paternal inheritance for her own grandson, 
Henry Pole, the marriage was declared in- 
valid by a Royal Commission, 15 Dec. 1540, 
on the ground that Joan had taken vows of 
perpetual chastity at Bisham before Bishop 
Barlow in 1535 after the death of her first 
husband, Sir Arthur Pole. (Collections of 
the Sussex Archaeological Society, Vol. 
lxviii,, p. 279.) 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


NOTES ON THE ‘ OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 
(See ante pp. 116, 128, 142.) 


5. Words relating to Transportation. 
1822-(1832). 

Bus. ‘ Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ Vol. 
iii, p. 291 (1839), quoting letter undated, 
but on internal evidence 1822: 

‘“‘ Your friendly fear that I must have been 
‘first knocked down and then up, by a 
bus or a cab’.’’ 

(The letter is from Horatio Smith, and the 
internal evidence of date a reference to 
Mathews’s impending first visit to the 
United States, which event took place in 
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1822. ) 


(1827). 

Cas (1).—As for Bus above. 

1834-(1850). 

Capman, ‘Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ 
Vol. iv, p. 284 (1839), quoting letter 
dated 22 May 1834: 

‘* You are perhaps not aware of the abso- 
lute abhorrence I feel to spend one hour 
more than I can avoid in this city of 
horrors,—this collection of ruffianly Cab- 
men, and Buss-es.”’ 

1845-(1851). 

Down (a) (10) ‘ Extravaganzas of 
Planché,’ Vol. iii, p. 48 (1879). ‘The 
Bee and the Orange Tree’ 1845: 

“And Opening of the Down Line to the 
‘Bee and Orange’ Station.’ 

1811-(1849). 

Four-1n-Hanp (3) ‘ Memoirs of Charles 
Mathew,’ Vol, ii, p. 169 (1838), quoting 

laybill of 4 Nov. 1811: 

‘*A crash; bang up! bang down. Four-in- 
Hand Club. Song: ‘Sally in our 
Alley ’.”’ 

1833-(1846). 

Four-WHEELER, ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. iv, p. 216 (1839), quoting 
letter dated 6 Nov. 1833: 

““T got on my legs, and, without a stick 
(which was left in the four-wheeler), pro- 
ceeded a short distance.’’ 

(Not a hackney carriage. ) 

1843-(1847). 

- Hansom (a) ‘ Extravaganzas of Planché,’ 
Vol. ii, p. 241 (1879), ‘The Fair One 
with the Golden Locks’ 1843: 

My Patent Safety cab has broken down; 
D’ye call that Hansom? I don’t, I must say. 

1825-(1828). 

Supway (a) ‘ Odes and Addresses to Great 
People’ by Thomas Hood and J. H. 
Reynolds, 1825. Poem ‘Ode to Mr. 
Graham ’: 

Speak up!—or hath he hid his name 
o crawl thro’ “subways” into fame 
Like Williams of Cornhill? 

1825-(1829). 

Van (sb4) (1) ‘ Life of C. J. Mathews,’ Vol 
i, p. 224 (1879), quoting lettér dated 22 
Aug. 1825: 

** And when I hear their dandy vans come 
rolling on behind me.’’ 


6. Miscellaneous Words. 
1845-(1864). 


Agcrotat, ‘Life of R. W. Elliston,’ p. 


282 (1857: Reprint of 1844-5 edn.) : 


“The ‘ aegrotat’ was a stubborn disease, 
and there was no cure for it.’’ 

(Referring to certificates of illness from 
performers at Drury Lane.) 

1844-(1866). 

Anonym (2) ‘ Recollections of Planché, 
Vol. ii, p. 98 (1872), quoting letter dated 
21 Mar. 1844: 

‘*T am not anxious that any one who hears 
I am a lady in private should win a repu. 
tation for courage by abusing me aga 
gentleman in public . . . This is one of 
the reasons of my anonym. I therefore 
throw myself on your chivalry not to 
countenance such a statement.’’ 

(The lady had written a play under the 
anonym of ‘‘ A Cadet of Woolwich.’’) 


Antuotyre. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ ‘ Personal 
Recollections of the Stage,’ p. 10, Adverts 
(1854). Advertisement of book ‘ Photo 
enic Manipulation ’ : 

a The Art of Photography, or the Produc. 
tions of Pictures through the Agency of 
Light; including Calotype, Chrysotype, 


Cyanotype, Chromatype, Energiatype, 
Anthotype, Amphitype, Daguerrotype, 
etc.”’ 

1801-(1852). 


ANTIPODEAN (2) ‘ Personal Recollections of 
the Stage,’ p. 79 (1854), quoting playbill 
of 12 Sept. 1801: 

‘“Mr. Robertson will then perform the 

henomenon called ‘The Antipodean 

hirligig,’ in which he will whirl round 

on his head at the rate of 250 times ina 
minute.’’ 
1825-(+-1751). 

ARSENIC (1, _ ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. iii, p. 481 (1839), 
gusting playbill of 1825: 

Red Arsenic.”’ 

1855-(1868). 

AvtTocrapuic (a) (1) ‘ Extravaganzas of 
Planché,’ Vol. v, p. 130 (1879), ‘The 
Discreet Princess,’ 1855: 

An autographic letter.” 

1859-(1867). 

Baton (4) ‘Life and Times of Charles 
Kean,’ Vol. ii, p. 220 (1859) : 

‘“‘ With one eye fixed on the pit, and the 
other carefully watching the flourish of 
the conductor’s baton.”’ 

1886- 

Beaver. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this sense. ‘A 
Cosmopolitan Actor,’ p. 151 (1886). 

‘“ All his professional skill failed to stop 
the haemorrhage, the blood continued # 
literally squirt out of the orifices [made 
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by leeches] and the application of fre- 
quent layers of beaver, mixed with the 
red flow of life until it finally began to 
coagulate.’’ 
1814-1838). 

Brsov. ‘Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ 
Vol. ii, p. 269 (1838), quoting letter dated 
24 Mar, 1814: 

“T enclose to you Mr. Fleury’s letter to me 
as a theatrical bijou.”’ 


Brut-Postinc. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Babes 
in the Wood,’ by James J. Blood, p. 7 
advert. 1895) (Produced : 
Grand Theatre, Birmingham, Christmas, 


1895). : 
“One of the largest Bill-Posting Firms in 
the World.”’ 


Boarpman. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Extrava- 
anzas of Planché.’ Vol. ii, - 286 
(1879). ‘The Drama at Home,’ ~ 


: Where’ r Othello? 
Posted close at hand, 


Tetisae to Warren, No. 30, Strand. 
(music—Othello enters with Warren’s 
blacking boards on his back). 

(“ Boardman ”’ is still current in theatrical 
and advertising circles as the usual tech- 
nical term for what the public calls a 
sandwich-man.’’) 

1823-(1844). 

Bonp-Hotper. The Drama, or Pocket 

Theatrical Magazine, Vol. iv, p. 403 
1823) : 


* The co claim to be reduced was that of 
the bond-holders, to the amount of 
£24,416.’ 

1823-(1831). : 
Castno (1) The Drama, or Pocket Theatri- 
cal Magazine, Vol. iv, p. 248 (1823) : 
“The play opens at the Duke’s casino, 

where Clari is resident, in solitary splen- 
dour.” 
1865- 

Currinc. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this sense. 
‘A Cosmopolitan Actor,’ p. 147 (1886) 
quoting letter dated 14 Mar. 1865: : 

“T glanced at your world-distributed ‘Era, 
and saw a clipping from the New York 
daily news in Thc is a statement, etc.’ 

1826-(+-1774). ‘ 

Discovery (3, bt) ‘ Life of C. J. Mathews, 
Vol. i, p. 238 (1879), quoting letter 


dated 21 Jan. 1826: 
“We were summoned. . . 
coach and horses like the 
ships.”? 


into an iced 
discovery 


1886- 

Dock (v). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this sense. 
‘A Cosmopolitan Actor,’ p. 55 (1886) : 

“Something like the huge wooden tool the 
Irishman used to ‘dock’ the great stones 

u is improved m of paving.’’ 
1838-(1859). 

Dor (sb!) (6) ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. ii, p. 64 (1838) : 

“And from an upper window discovered 
the little dot with him of larger growth, 
earnestly engaged in the game of ‘ hide 
and seek ’.’”’ 

1848-(1862). 

Emeure, ‘ Extravaganzas of Planché,’ Vol. 
ii, p. 267 (1879), ‘ The King of the Pea- 
cocks,’ 1848: 

‘* And what of this émeute was the conclu- 
sion ?”’ 

(Confirmed to 1857 another instance in 
‘ Life of R. W. Elliston,’ p. 115.) 

1853-(1869). 

Ficurp (sb) (III, 17) ‘ Extravaganzas of 
Planché,’ Vol. iv, p. 313 (1879), ‘The 
Camp at the Olympic,’ 1853: 

“To cut a figure, though it’s but on ice.’’ 


1838-(+-1795). 
‘Life and Times of 


(I. 3tc) 
Charles Kean,’ Vol. i, p. 270 (1859), 


— letter dated 17 Jan. 1838: 

‘**T shall certainly go to see ‘Hamlet’ 
again very soon, and whatever of that 
file he takes up next. I am anxious 
especially for the Macbeth and the Lear.”’ 

1812-(1842). 

Fizz (sb) (1) ‘Rejected Addresses,’ by 
Horace and James Smith (1812). Poem 
‘ Fire and Ale.’ 
Sure never was skin half so scalding as his! 
When an infant, ’twas equally horrid, 
For the water when he was baptized gave a 


fizz, 
And bubbled and simmer’d and started off, 
whizz! 
1839-(+-1611). 

Frisk (a) (a) ‘Memoirs of John Bannister,’ 
Vol. i, p. 20 (1839) : 

“Or the frisk attitude and action of Har- 
lequin.”’ 

1834-(1843).. 

Green Barze. ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. iv, p. 256 (1839), quoting 
letter dated 20 Jan. 1834: 

“‘ He [a dog] sat down contentedly before 
the green baize table and waited until I 
had left the stage.’’ 

1846-(+-1766). 
Hackney-Writer (a) (II+ 7, a) ‘ The Mem- 
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oirs of Munden,’ by his Son, p. 7 (Bent- 
ley, 1846) : 

And taught the hackney-writers [in a 
law-stationer’s office] to perform Richard 
the Third.” 

1859- 

IMMINENT. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in thie sense. 
‘Life and Times of Charles Kean,’ Vol. 
ii, p. 310 (1859): 

‘* Medical aid being immediately provided, 
the case was pronounced imminent, and as 
soon as possible he was conveyed to his 
own house in Gower Street.”’ 

1827-(+-1759). 

Just (a) (+9) ‘Life of C. J. Mathews,’ 
Vol. i, p. 279 (1879), quoting letter dated 
15 July, 1827: 

‘But I know the chances are ten to one 
always against their just arrival.” 

1823-(1833). 

Kit (sb) (2b) ‘Life of C. J. Mathews,’ 
Vol. i, p. 90 (1879), quoting diary of 12 
Nov. 1823: 

“His breakfast by his side, served in the 
silver accessories of his travelling kit.”’ 

1812-(1820). 

Lapy-Fincer (2a) ‘ Rejected Addresses ’ 
(1812). Poem, ‘A Tale of Drury Lane’: 
And buy, to glad thy smiling chops, 

Crisp parliament with lollipops, 
And fingers of the lady. 
1895- 

Lever (3d). No date given in ‘O.E.D.’ 
‘Babes in the Wood,’ p. 17 (Birming- 
ham, 1895) : 


It couldn’t have been a stop watch 


It was a lever. 
1838-(+-1829). 

Lurcy (v2) (1t+tb) ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ 
Vol. i, p. 48 (1838) : 

But in the course of experience since 
He has lurched all aspirants to fame. 
1811-(1824),. 

Mirr (v) (2) ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. ii, p. 177 (1838) quoting 
letter of December, 1811: 

“You give me much gratification by your 
explanation of the word that miffed me.”’ 

1822-(1882). 

Nomina (5b), The Drama, or Pocket 
Theatrical Magazine, Vol. iv, p. 24 
oe), quoting letter dated 13 Nov. 
1 


‘* Dramatic dealers in nominal stock are 
not quite so lucky as with us [on the 
Stock Exchange].”’ 

1844-(1879). 
Par (sb?) ‘ Life of E, L. Blanchard,’ by 


Clement Scott and Cecil Howard, Vol, 
i, p. 36 (Hutchinson, 1891), quoting 
i of 27 Sept. 1844: 

““Wrote some little pars for Al 

about ‘ Screw 
1838-(1845). 

Provinciatisms (2b) ‘Actors by Day. 
light,’ Vol. i, p. 134 (1838) : 

“It exhibited many evident provincial: 
isms.”’ 

1859-(+-1846). 

SrickLer (+3) ‘ Life and Times of Charlgs 
Kean,’ Vol. i, p. 83 (1859) : 

““There were many old dogmatic sticklers 
who could not believe, etc.”’ 

1840-(1852). 

Swinpre (sb) (1) ‘The Stage, both Before 
and Behind the Curtain,’ Vol. i, p. 14 
(1840) : 

There was a universal cry of ‘ Off-off’— 
‘ swindle-swindle 

1823-(1834). 

Utrmate (2) ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. iii, p. 386 (1839), quoting 
letter dated 23 Feb. 1823: 

{of American idiom] ‘‘Located is in general 
use; approbated, ultimated, etc.’’ 


(sb?) (a) ‘ Extravaganzas of 
Planché,’ Vol. v, p. 183 (1879), ‘ Young 
and Handsome,’ 1856 : 

I know those charms are all my eye 
‘hat Mrs, Harris is a specious vamp 
Beneath which grins a subtle Sairey Gamp. 


Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


ANCIENT CORNISH CROSSES.—In the 

parish of Blisland, Cornwall, are many 
ancient wayside crosses, four of which are 
named and the sites of seven others indicated 
on the Ordnance Survey six-inch map of 
1907, sheet xxvi, NE, SE. Some of these are 
mentioned in deeds or perambulations of 
1613, 1635 and 1816. Sir John Maclean, in 
his ‘ History of Blisland,’ also mentions four 
which had disappeared before 1868, and he 
illustrates eight crosses which existed in his 
day, though most of them had been removed 
from their original sites. Peverell’s Cross 
(No. 1), walled into a hedge on Treherdseth 
Downs, and Stocks’ Cross (No. 3) near the 
village spring, remain in position to-day; 
Whitecross (No. 6) and the doubtful head of 
another are in Trewardale grounds; Moor 
Crosses (Nos. 2, 5 and 7) are in the gardens 
of Lavethan; and several others, unknown to 
Maclean, are on the banks of De Lamk or in 
the grounds of the estate built at Tregaddick 
in 1891. St. Pratt’s Cross (No. 4), buried up 
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to its neck in 1868, has been restored and 
fixed on an ancient socket, brought from St. 
Breward Moor by Sir Warwick Morshead, in 
commemoration of the coronation of King 
Edward VII in 1902. The Village Cross (No. 
8), removed from the green and its shaft 
taken to Lavethan, has been reconstructed 
and set up in the new churchyard extension, 
where it was hallowed by the Bishop of Truro 
on 7 May, 1933. The new shaft, one foot 
square at the base, has eight sides to corre- 
spond with those of the cross head, and stands 
6ft. 44 inches high. The old churchyard 
cross, much mutilated, was discovered in the 
wall near the north gate in 1894: it now 
stands in the west side near the rectory hedge, 
surmounting a granite boulder which covers 
the remains of (it is said) eighty persons 
whose bodies were removed from the uneven 
floors of the church at the restoration. In 
design this cross agrees with that of St. 
Pratt’s Cross at the Well (No. 4), and in both 
the cross is carved within a circle on both 
faces. It is now 2 ft. 4 ins. high, from 12 to 
16 ins. wide, and 6 ins. thick. The circle had 
a diameter of 1 ft. 7ins. The granite boulder 
is of irregular shape, but the greatest dimen- 
sions are § ft. 6 ins. in length, 1 ft. 6 in. in 
width, and about 2 ft. 4 ins. in thickness. 
Carved on its eastern face is the inscription : 
“1894: Unknown and yet well known.” 
Near the site where this ancient cross was 
discovered the new War Memorial Cross, dedi- 
cated 5 Oct., 1919, has been erected. 
Srpney J. Mapce. 


“ \FTER-TIME”’ (see ante p. 131 3.0. 
‘Chapman’s Compounds in ‘N.E.D.’’’). 
—When Sir Redvers Buller in 1900 advised 
Sir George White to ‘‘ let Ladysmith go,’’ the 
latter refused. On the arrival of both in 
England, Buller was widely condemned and 
White praised for this; and Edinburgh 
ofiered Sir George a sword of honour. With 
a fine sense of loyalty to a brother-officer then 
under a cloud, he asked the city to postpone 
any such suggestion to ‘‘ The calmer consid- 
eration of that lucid aftertime, etc., etc.”’ 
Saver. 


AR INVENTIONS.—I notice in one of 
the daily papers that Mr. R. A. Watson 
Watt is mentioned as the inventor of radio- 
location. It is only right that the authors of 
important discoveries should be mentioned. 
We heard very little of them in the last war 
and I do not know now who invented the depth 
charge, so effective in reducing the dangers of 
submarine attack. SENEX. 


Readers’ Queries. 


[NNS WITH ARMORIAL SIGNS.—To 

what extent was it customary in past 
days for the village inn to bear the name and 
heraldic achievements of the Lord of the 
Manor, or chief landowner? Did the name 
and heraldic sign change on the occasion of 
change of ownership of the manor or of the 
inn? Presumably many inns retain the 
name and arms of families which have become 
extinct, or have parted with their local pro- 
perty. Information on the subject would be 
appreciated. 

P. D. M. 


[RON CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS. — 

Memorials of cast-iron are to be found in 
the Shropshire churchyards of Madeley, 
Barrow, and Leighton. These places are all 
in the immediate vicinity of Coalbrookdale, 
the birthplace of the modern British iron in- 
dustry. I believe a cast-iron memorial is also 
to be seen in the churchyard of Crowhurst, 
Sussex, but do not know whether this dates 
back to the days when iron was smelted by 
wood or charcoal. I should be much inter- 
ested to know of churchyards in other parts 
of the country containing similar memorials. 


G. S. Hewrns. 


Oxhill, Warwick. 


HOMAS CHILD, MATHEMATICIAN.— 
Amongst a list of Hertfordshire 
worthies, under the village of Wheathamstead 
is noted down Thomas Childs, 1700-17 .. . 
Gardener and Mathematician; no reference, 
however, is given to any authority. Can any 
reader give me information that may lead to 
the identification of this Thomas Child. 


J. H. Bussy. 
Furthur Bowers, Harpenden. 


E REV. RICHARD WYNNE.—I would 
be grateful if. any reader would supply 
me with particulars of the Rev. Richard 
Wynne, M.A. (Trinity College, Cantab., 
1733), who was Rector of St. Alphage, London 
Wall, 1780 till his death, 8 June, 1799. - 


J. H. Bussy. 


OMAN CATHOLIC WILLS IN THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES.—Could the will of a testator 
who was a Roman Catholic be proved and 
executed in the ordinary way in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries in England? If 
not, to what regulations would it be subject ? 
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Could anyone refer me to examples of the way 
in which such wills were dealt with ? 


C. B. A. 


LACE-NAME: “THE CATERING 

PATH.’’—Can any of your readers tell me 
the origin of the name ‘The Catering 
Path ’’? This is a path through a wood in 
Kent, and although I have a good knowledge 
of the history of the estate and its owners for 
several centuries, I can find no explanation. 

It would greatly interest me, if light can be 
thrown on the subject. 


(Mrs.) Laura M. Lovett. 


REEKS IN ENGLAND.—Could anyone 
give me information—or tell me where to 
find any—about settlements of Greeks in 
England? Have there ever been any consider- 
able colonies of Greeks, or any Greek schools 
in this country? When were such first estab- 
lished? Is it the case that there are only two 
or three Orthodox Greek churches in the whole 
of England, and none in Scotland ? 


RINTS PASTED ON WALLS. — 

‘* Amongst the numerous prints pasted on 

the walls of the dining-room at Streatham, 
was Hogarth’s ‘ Modern Midnight Conversa- 
tion’.’’ This sentence is in Boswell’s 
‘ Johnson,’ 8th edition, vol. iii, p. 378. Was 
it a common custom to fix pictures to walls 
thus? It would certainly not improve them. 


F. W. Morton Patmer. 
IR RICHARD LESTER.—I shall be 


grateful for information re parentage 
and places of birth and death, of Sir Richard 
Lester, said to be related to Bishop Hooper 
the martyr, living about 1539; also said to 
be buried at Shepshed, Leicestershire, but I 
can find no trace of it. 


E. Mitwarp-Oniver (Mrs.). 
} Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, London, 


N 


ISHOP JOHN HOOPER.—I shall be 
grateful for information re Bishop John 
Hooper, martyr, born in Somerset, 1495. 
Joined Cistercian monks, 1518; Bishop of 
Gloucester, 1550, and Worcester, 1552; died 
1555. Who were his parents? 


E. (Mrs.). 
ICARIOUS IMPRISONMENT IN 
INDIA.—Mrs. B. Croker is well 


known as a novelist of India, having spent 
several years there. In her ‘ Quicksands,’ a 


novel first published in 1915, the heroine has a 
brother who steals the regimental funds, is 
convicted and imprisoned. She follows him t 
the prison and is shown round by the Super 
intendent, who explains various things, ix 
cluding this detail :— 

“ This is the central jail,” he added, “ thy 
only one in the province; the rest are merely 
district jails and lock-ups. You would be sur. 
prised ak the number of old people who are con. 
fined in India. They are sworn in by their 
families in place of younger men. who are the 
real criminals, and they are fairly well pro. 
vided for for the rest of their lives.” 

To which statement—mentioned in the most 
manner—|! listened with indignant 

orror. 


As the author knows what she is writing 
about, one presumes that she is correct, or was 
for the period of the novel. Can it be still 
maintained as a current practice? It doe 
not look as if it was even pretended that the 
old men were guilty of the crimes for which 
they are imprisoned. Gaal 


ILLAIS’ ‘SAFE FROM THE BATTLE’ 
DIN.’—Where can this picture be seen! 

I have read that the artist ‘‘ made a setting” 
for it by placing a child on a tomb at Win- 
chelsea to represent Gervase Aland, 


Souru-Saxon. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR.—I believe of all the 
forms of beauty which can be manifested 
in the human person beautiful hair is con 
sidered by the modern artist the least im- 
rtant and attractive. I remember, though, 
earing a Belgian declare that it was the 
principal of all human beauties. Was it not, 
in the early days of Christianity, esteemed a 
particularly attractive and dangerous charm 
in a woman? Hyacinthine locks pleased on 
the head of men in pagan times. Very long 
hair also seems to have been admired. | 
should be glad to know whether beautiful hair 
was esteemed more highly in antiquity than 
it is with us. z 


EATHERED GULES.”’—In ‘ Arms and 
Blazons of the Colleges of Oxford’ by 

Dr. F. P. Barnard and Major T. Shepard the 
arms of Oxford University are blazoned 4 
‘‘ Azure, upon a book open proper, leathered 
les...’ What would be the ordinary 
eraldic expression for the words italicized! 
I note that in this blazon the book is said # 
be ‘‘ garnished or ’’ and the three open crowns 
to be ‘‘ gold.”’ 


IGNoRAMUS. 
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Replies. 


NORVAL. 
(clxxxi. 106, 148.) 


YOUNG Norval’s speech is not a bad piece 
of poetical rhetoric, and ‘ Douglas’ is 
not a bad specimen, in fact for the eighteenth 
century quite a good specimen, of blank verse 
tragedy. It was revived in a Scottish pro- 

amme by the B.B.C. on Dec. 15, 1935, and 
he Times wrote about it in advance, on 
Nov. 29, 1935, as follows :— 


It was first produced in 1756 at the old 
Canongate Theatre in Edinburgh after it had 
been refused by Garrick. In the following year 
it was staged with great success at Covent 
Garden with Peg Woftington as Lady Randolph 
and Barry as Norval, and for nearly a century 
it was seized on by many famous actresses of 
the time, among them Mrs. Siddons who played 
= part of Lady Randolph in Edinburgh in 

The enthusiasm with which Douglas was 
received was as extreme as the oblivion into 
which it has since fallen. David Hume 
described it as “ one of the most interesting and 
pathetic pieces that was ever exhibited in any 
theatre,” and he credited Home with “ the 
theatric genius of Shakespeare and Otway, re- 
fined from the unhappy barbarism of the one 
and the licentiousness of the other.” Dr. John- 
son, on the other hand, challenged Boswell to 
produce 10 good lines from any part of it. To 
play with a compact and ex- 

4 , strong verse, an i 
magnificeent rhetoric. 


It was originally ‘‘ old Mr. Sheridan,” i 
a coffee-house at Oxford, who was defied to 
show ten good lines in ‘ Douglas,’ but John- 
son persisted in his challenge when he was 
with Boswell in the Hebrides (26 Oct., 1773). 
To Boswell the tragedy was pathetic and 
beautiful. The poet Gray thought that Home 
had _retrieved the true language of the 
stage sf which had been “lost for these 100 
years.” Horace Walpole was also an admirer. 
_ The popularity of the play was doubtless 
Increased by the persecution its author suf- 
fered at the hands of the Presbytery. He was 
compelled to relinquish his ministerial office 
because he had written for the stage. There 
Was a pamphlet controversy on the subject, in 
which one of Home’s champions ‘(Alexander 
Carlyle, a man of Home’s own age) ironically 
argued that the piece should be publicly 
burnt by the hangman. The national pride of 
Scotland no doubt favoured a generous esti- 
mate of the play as a work of art worthy of 
comparison with Shakespeare. Home owed 

18 inspiration to one of the old ballads 


(‘ Child Maurice,’ or ‘ Gil Morrice,’ as it is 
called in Percy’s ‘ Reliques’), but the con- 
nexion is not so obvious as to suggest that the 
ballad contributed to the popularity of the 
play. Rather it may be that the play helped 
to make the ballad better known in subsequent 
years. 

Home may have been unimportant when 
‘ Douglas’ was first acted, but its success made 
him a most shining light by the time, four 
years later, that James Macpherson needed a 
patron for his Ossianic ‘ Fragments.’ 

Whether Home’s ‘Douglas’ in Dicks’ 
Standard Plays, the price of which was one 
penny each, is still in print, I cannot say. 
My copy was bought in March, 1929, and cost 
twopence, although it bears on the paper cover 
the words ‘‘ price one penny.” It is No. 39 
of the series, published by John Dicks at 313, 
Strand. Its pages are numbered 100 to 112, 
and it is illustrated with one woodcut. It is 
emphatically described as ‘‘ complete,’’ but it 
does not contain the line, said to be from 
Act IV, which is quoted in Bartlett’s 
‘Familiar Quotations ’"—‘‘ A rude and bois- 
terous captain of the sea.”’ 

The concise summary of the play given in 
Sir Paul Harvey’s ‘Oxford Companion to 
English Literature’ (1932) is not altogether 
satisfactory. In Dicks’ edition the hero 
(Douglas, i.e. Young Norval) is not, as Sir 
Paul says, killed by Lord Randolph (his un- 
witting step-father) but by the villain Glen- 
alvon. Villain and hero in fact kill each 
other. 

L. R. M. Strracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


(ORRUGATED IRON (clxxxi. 133).—The 
name of the man who conceived the idea 
of corrugating sheet iron, the date when the 
difficulties of stamping or rolling it into 
shape were overcome, and the date when coat- 
ing it with zine or ‘‘ galvanizing ’’ was accom- 
plished, are all obscure, but the dates are 
much earlier than your correspondent believes: 

In 1830 the material was used for roofing 
at London Docks. In 1838 the British Gal- 
vanizing Co. was incorporated but there is no 
indication that they treated corrugated 
sheets. In 1849 the galvanized material was 
in use, believed to be for iron houses sent to 
California. In 1851 the material was shown 
at the Great Exhibition of that year. In 
1875 Lysaght’s Corrugated Iron Works at 
Bristol was said to be the largest of such 
works in England. I am indebted to Mr. 
Rhys Jenkins for these particulars. 


H. W. D. 
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“QCRAP” WINDOWS (clxxxi. 121).— 

‘» This is often described as jumbled glass. 
When at the Reformation the order was made 
that all statues of saints or their representa- 
tions in paintings or glass windows were to be 
destroyed, it would often have been very in- 
convenient to carry it out, at least as far as 
windows were concerned. If the picture of a 
saint was knocked out, it is obvious that some 
other glass would have to be substituted, and 
this was expensive work. The difficulty was 
met by taking the saint out of the window and 
jumbling him up and re-leading the pieces. 
That this was often the method followed can 
be proved by the fact that the canopy work 
over a jumbled window is often intact. The 
canopy was not ‘‘ superstitious,’ as was the 
figure of the saint, and it did not therefore 
fall under the order, and so was spared 
mutilation. In the Graphic for January 10, 
1925, is an account by the late Dean of Wells 
of the jumbled glass in his Cathedral, and a 
photograph showing the old leading of a 
canopy, and the later leading of the made-up 
pieces beneath it. 

ETHELBERT F.S.A. 
Downside Abbey, Bath. 


Y RIGHTS (clxxx. 187, 285, 322).— 
The Crown’s ownership of ferries, men- 
tioned at the first two references, is amusingly 
seen in the history of the ferry which preceded 
the original bridge at Goodrich, Hereford- 
shire. The rights were presented to the ferry- 
man by Henry IV as a reward for having 
brought him the first tidings of the birth of a 
son, who afterwards became Henry V. 
According to a local historian, Heath, the 
actual grant was still in existence about the 
year 1807. Among other instances of royal 
ownership is the ferry at Sandford on the 
Thames, a few miles below Oxford, which 
early in the sixteenth century was in the 
King’s gift by the death of Thomas Hunt, and 
was thereupon granted to William Bussh. 
The ferry at Dartford, Kent, on the Watling 
Street, was held from the King by Edmund, 
Earl of Kent, in 1331, at an annual fee of 
13s. 4d. There is evidence that Conway ferry 
in North Wales was royal property in the 
time of Edward II. The ferry at Warrington, 
Lancashire, one of the most important river- 
crossings in the North, was granted by the 
King to the Earl of Chester; but that at 
Northenden over the Mersey seems to have 
assed) direct, according to Ormerod, the 
heshire historian, from Sir Robert Longford 
to Robert Tatton, who in 1539 paid Longford 
£6 13s. 4d. for the rights; tall the ferry at 


Datchet near Windsor (held in the time of 
Edward III by Edmund de Pynkenye), was 
sold by Colonel Fletcher to William III. | 
take these particulars from two of E. Jer. 
voise’s four illustrated volumes on the ancien 
bridges of England and Wales, the final one 
of which was published last year. 

With regard to the legal obligations of 
ferry-holders as ]aid down in the extract from 
Blackstone at the third reference, I remember 
that when the Woodside Ferries, a depart 
ment of Birkenhead Corporation, wished a 
few years ago to discontinue their services 
between the k and New Ferries in Wirral 
and the Liverpool Landing-stage, in the face 
of local opposition, they found that the con- 
sent of (I believe) the House of Lords had to 
be obtained. At all events, there were lengthy 
and costly legal formalities. 

W. W. Gr. 


THE RECKONING OF TIME (elxxxi. 91). 

—‘‘ The man-in-the-street is the original 
discoverer of Time . . . It was from him, and 
from him alone, that science obtained that 
view of existence.’’ His conception, according 
to J. W. Dunne, implies, unrecognized by 
him, a four-dimensional world in which all 
things are co-existent; as was observed by 
C. H. Hinton in 1887. But for ordinary 
practical purposes time, it seems to me, is 
measurable (its artificial measuring not to b 
confused with its nature), only by the move 
ments of objects in space. So far as time 
measuring is concerned, only the astronomers, 
whose calculations are far-reaching, would 
miss the stars while the sun and moon re 
mained faithful. The moon we could dit 
pense with, and enjoy a fixed Easter without 
an Act of Parliament. If the sun should 
behave unscientifically, and cease to give light 
without ceasing to give heat, we could, no 
doubt, still trace its course by means of instru- 
ments and so reckon the days, and the seasons 
if any. If the sun went out entirely we should 
have no further need for time or anything 
else. Independently of the heavenly bodies, 
as in the correspondent’s daring hypothesis, 
from a clock constructed to register days a6 
well as hours (grandfather clocks did much 
more), we could keep a record of the years and 


centuries. 
W. W. Gut. 


“VOUNG MEN AND MAYDENS” 

(clxxx, 332, 413; clxxxi. 123).—These 
words occur also in a homely couplet on the 
third bell of Burrington Church, Somerset, 
which was cast in 1665 :— 
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Young men and maids the whar all free 

To spend their coin to cast we. 
i.e, they were all free. The “‘ bachelors ’’ of 
Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, gave their church its 
green in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and their generosity is commemorated 
in this inscription:—‘‘ This cost is the 
bachelors made by ales, thesn be their med.’’ 
I do not assert that all these were church- 
wardens, most likely they were not; but I 
remember having seen the wardens of a 
Gloucestershire per called, in the Church 
Accounts, ‘‘the young-men,’’ as well as in 
the Morebath (Devon) instance quoted at 
the first reference, W. W. Git. 


CHANTELAIN (clxxxi. 121).—The 

person referred to is no doubt the Cheva- 

lier de Chatelain (1801-1881). -An account of 
him will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


F. Acar. 


E MAZE, SOUTHWARK (elxxxi. 120, 

152).—Wheatley says that Maze Lane 
and Pond, Tooley Street, are so called from 
the Manor of the Maze, which in the reign 
of Henry VI belonged to the Burcestre 
(Bourchier) family; afterwards to the Clin- 
tons and Copleys and eventually to John 
Webbe Watson who, about 1790, let the site 
of the manor-house on building leases, giving 
his names to some of the streets laid out. 


J. ARDAGH. 


opas (clxxxi. 75). — According to an 
ancient Greek tradition, the betrayer of 
the Saviour hanged himself on the tree named 
after him ‘‘ Judias-tree,’ and _ botanically 
called Cercis siliquastrum, a native of the 
East Mediterranean and Syrian regions. It 
is well known as an ornamental tree of small 
size in our public parks and gardens, flowering 
and carrying seed in profusion. 

Another tradition, dating back to early 
ages, says the common elder (Sambucus nigra) 
was the tree chosen by Judas, and Sir John 
Mandeville gravely related in 1364 that the 
actual elder-tree was then standing near the 
Pool of Silde (presumably Siloam), which 
would make this venerable (?) relic about 
1,400 years old! 

In this country the tradition still lingers 
amongst many gardeners and labourers, who 
strongly object to being asked to cut down, 
~ out by the roots, or even to remove a dead 
ranch of this tree, though they readily 
gather its berries for wine-making, or its 


leaves and flowers for eye-washes or medicated 
drinks, 


There is also a belief in some quarters that 
the Saviour’s cross was made—wholly® or 
partly—from elder wood; which adds to 
gardener’s objections to meddling with the 
tree (which they consider would be very un- 
lucky), and an old saying in some districts is 
that a death in the family follows destruction 
or cutting of an elder-tree. 

The name of ‘‘ Judas’s ears’’ (sometimes 


‘‘Jew’s ears’’), has been given to the 
curiously shaped fungoid growths often seen 
on elder stems and branches. Sir Thos. 


Browne in ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ II., vi., p. 101, 
said the name referred to ‘‘ an excrescence 
about the roots of the elder, and concerneth 
not the Jews, but Judas Iscariot, upon a 
conceit, he hanged on this tree.’’ 

The fig-tree—mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment—is also referred to by another ancient 
tradition of Eastern origin, and Brewer’s 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ (p. 429), 
quotes :— 


Queret aliquis qua ex arbore Judas se sus 


penderit? Arbor ficus fuisse dicitur. 

Various remarkable stories have been 
printed about the death of Judas, even the 
locality (though the New Testament version 
should have left no doubt on that point), being 
altered to suit the legend. 

The wildest of these seems to be that it 
occurred in Spain, and says that the Saracen 
king, Marsiglio, then in possession of Sara- 
gossa, planned his attack on the Paladin 
Roland, in a.p. 778, under the very tree on 
which Judas hanged himself! Roland’s 
forces were destroyed and himself killed—at 
Roncesvalles, about 25 miles from Pamplona 
—before Charlemagne with his army could 
come to the rescue, but the monarch defeated 
the Saracens, took Marsiglio prisoner, and 
hanged him on the tree! To what species that 
ancient and historic specimen belonged unfor- 
tunately does not seem to be recorded. 

The name ‘‘ Judas’’ was applied long ago 
to a piece of church furniture, but the reason 
is entirely unknown as stated in ‘ The Church 
of our Fathers,’ vol. iii, ch, 2, p. 244 (1854), 
written by a Canon of Southwark (R.C.) 
Cathedral, the Rev. Daniel Rock, D.D. It 
is described as follows: ‘‘ The paschal candle- 
stick in churches, which was usually of brass, 
had seven branches, from the seventh or 
middle one of which a tall thick piece of wood, 
painted like a candle, and called the Judas 
of the Paschal, rose nearly to the roof, and 
on the top of this was placed at Eastertide 
the paschal candle of wax,”’ (‘‘ Acc. Ld. H. 
Treas, Scot.”’, I. glossary 421, 1877). This 
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description is quoted in the ‘N.E.D.’ s.v., 
whfre further references are given, including 
records of its being in use at Ripon in 1402. 


G. M. 


HILD LABOUR (elxxxi. 120).—The foot- 
note mentioned by your correspondent not 
being authenticated probably has its genesis 
in the Report of the Committee on the State of 
Children in Manufactories, 1816 (iii.), (pp. 89 
and 132-133), 1816. 

Mr. Robert Owen giving evidence before the 
above-mentioned Committee stated that :— 

Mr. George Oughton, secretary to the Sunday 
school in Stockport, informed me about a fort- 
night ago, ... he knows a little girl of the 
name of Hannah Downham who was employed 
in a mill at Stockport at the age of four. Mr. 
Turner, treastrer to the Sunday school, knows 
a boy that was employed in a mill at Stockport 
when he was only three years old. 

For further particulars as to child labour 
I would commend to the notice of your corres- 
pondent the evidence given by factory workers 
as contained in the Report of the Committee 
on Factory Children’s Labour, 1831-2 (xv., 
PP. 192, 195, 209, 353). 1832.; and the 
Children’s Employment Commission, Mines, 
1842 (xv., p. 24, etc.). 1842. 

If I may be permitted to suggest a particu- 
larly helpful book it would be to name 
‘English Economic History, Select Docu- 
ments’ compiled and edited by A. E. Bland, 
B.A., P. A. Brown, M.A., and R. H. 
Tawney, D.Litt., published by G, Bell and 
Sons Ltd., London. ' The book was first issued 
in 1914 and has been reprinted seven or eight 
times since. 

GRIFFITHS. 

Birmingham. 


OWSIDE WINDOWS AND OTHERS 
(clxxxi. 51, 63).—I think it may be 
accepted that lowside windows were generally 
provided near the parish priest’s stall in 
order to give light for his daily offices. (See 
‘N. and Q.’ clxiii. 292, 337, 372.) For a 


great part of the year all the natural light ! 


available was required, and when the proper 
place free from all obstruction as required by 
the rubrical direction (‘‘locus devotioni aptus, 
omnique impedimento vacuus’’) was the 
priest’s stall at the west end of the chancel 
a lowside window was a matter of great utility 
and even in some cases of necessity. If the 
priest were the incumbent, as was usually the 
case, his was the stall on the decani side, the 
south, in other cases on the opposite side. 
Similarly side windows were often placed 
in the sanctuary so as to throw light upon the 


altar for early Mass. These were often inser. 
tions, made necessary by the obscuring of 
other windows by painted glass. There ar 
three such in St. Mary’s, Barton-on-Humber, 
one to serve the high altar, one the altar of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and one the altar 
of Holy Trinity. 


Barton-on-Humber, W. E. Varan. 


“ HERE'S A HEALTH UNTO 

MAJESTY (clxxxi, 121).—This js 
found in an anonymous song-book, bearing the 
punning-title of ‘Catch that catch can; o 
the musical companion . . .’ 1667, which may 
or may not, have been edited by John Play. 
ford (1623-86) the famous music publisher 
and inventor of the “ tied-note.”’ 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


THE KEEPERS OF THE LIONS IN THE 
TOWER (clxxxi. 74, 110. 125).—I have 
the note: ‘Thomas Dymock 
(Dymoke), goldsmith, living in the Tower in 
1703-4, is described as Keeper of Her 
Majesty’s [Queen Anne] lions in that year.” 
I regret that in my absence from my notes, 
a unable to add the reference for the 
above, 


E. ALFRED Jones. 


AIDEN GARLANDS’ OR LOVE 
TOKENS (clxxxi, 91, 123, 148).—With 
reference to the garlands at Theydon Mount, 
already mentioned by me, the Essex Field 
Club visited the church on 29 May 1892 when 
my cousin Mr. Watter Crovucn, F.Z.S8., 4 
one-time correspondent of ‘N. and Q.’, had 
something to say about them. This is what 
he said: ‘‘ From the roof of the nave hang 
some decayed garlands of flowers with several 
pair of gloves or mittens. These have been 
used at the burials of maidens (probably of 
the Smiyth family).’’ For further information 
see the Essex Naturalist, Vol. vi, pp. 99, 105, 
117; Hone’s ‘Table Book’; ‘ Antiquarian 
Repertory,’ 1784, Vol. iv, p. 239; Beck’s 
‘ Gloves their Annals and Associations,’ 188, 
and last, but not least, ‘N. and Q.’ 12 Oct. 

1889. 

Cuas. Hatt 


WALTER SCOTT ON THE UNSEEN 
WORLD (clxxxi. 74).—In his ‘ Demon 


ology and Witchcraft’ (Letter iv), Scott 
writes : 

Reginald Scot, incredulous on the subject of 
witchcraft, seems to have given some weight to 
the belief of those who thought that the spirits 
of famous men do, after death, take up some 
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i habitations near cities, towns, and 
ae, and act as tutelary and guardian 
spirits to the places which they loved while in 
the flesh. ; 

I don’t know what is Friedlander’s authority 
for saying, in his ‘ Roman Life and Manners 
ander the Early Empire,’ that ‘‘ Sir Walter 
Scott also believed that the souls of good men 
act as guardian spirits.’’ It is just possible 
that he gathered it from the above passage, 
mistaking it to be Scott’s confession of his 
own belief when all that Sir Walter was 
doing was to cite the opinion of his namesake 


inald, 
— H. G. L. K. 


E ‘SONG OF HYBRIAS' THE 

CRETAN ’ (clxxx. 462).—In a review of 
Robert Brand’s ‘ Collection from the Greek 
Anthology,’ published in Blackwood’s 
(August, 1833, pp. 268-269) are printed five 
translations (including Campbell’s) of this 
song. None of them corresponds to the Scott 
version, The author of the review notes the 
similarity of the ‘Song of Hybrias’ to Fitz- 
James’s lines (Canto IV, xix) in ‘ The Lady 
of the Lake’: 

Ellen, I am no courtly lord, 

But one who lives by _ Hm and sword, 

Whose castle is his helm and shield, 

His lordship the embattled field. 

What from a prince can I demand 

Who neither reck of state nor land? 
In spite of Scott’s known antipathy to Greek, 
this suggests his familiarity with the _ 
and the likelihood of his authorship of the 
lines in question, 

Cuartes Durry. 


E PAINTED SPARROW DODGE 

(clxxxi. 121).—Some forty-five years ago 
a parody on ‘ Coming through the Rye’ was 
sung, called ‘Coming through the Dye.’ One 
verse of this was: 


oa © Mary bought a canary from our butcher 
Oy 


Every day in our back airey it has been our joy. 
Strange to say it never whistles; echo answers 
“ They 29 


We found an old cock sparrow’s bristles coming 
through the dye. 


H. C. ANDREWS. 


KS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxx. 

448 and references there given; clxxxi. 
39, 80, 97).—In ‘ Of English Literature in the 
Reign of Victoria’ (1881), p. 351, it is said 
that—Thomas Cooper, b. 1805 wrote a poem 
Boo Purgatory of Suicides’ (pub. 1845) in 
gaol. 


(Rev.) R. Parx. 


The Library. 


Chius Vineta or The Occupation of Chios by 
the Turks (1566) & their Administration 
of the Island (1566-1912). Described in 
Contemporary Documents, edited with an 
Introduction by Philip P. Argenti. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. £1 5s. net.) 


THE contemporary documents here set out— 

which include official dispatches—are 
drawn from the archives of Genoa, Great 
Britain, Austria, Venice, Tuscany, the Vati- 
can and Turkey. With them are given a few 
extracts from printed books; the text of the 
Privileges granted to the Chians by Sultans 
Selim II and Mourat III, and three Chian 
documents: the minutes relating to certain 
duties of the Demogerontes (1855) ; the details 
of the organization of the Greek Orthodox 
Community (1861); and the minutes con- 
cerning the curtailment of the Demogerontia 
(1854). The whole comprises ninety docu- 
ments of which the Genoese, numbering forty- 
eight, both in bulk and in interest far sur- 
pass the rest, for it is the relations of the 
island with Genoa—the problems involved and 
the methods taken for their solution—which 
give this obscure and contracted portion of 
Mediterranean history its first claim to 
engage modern attention. The claim may well 
be felt as peculiarly strong at the present 
moment with Chios placed in one of the 
centres of the world conflict, and illustrating 
in its history more than one aspect of the 
treatment of a subjugated people by an in- 
vading and dominant power. Mr. Argenti 
has written six earlier books on Chios, and we 
echo the wish expressed by Sir Stephen Gase- 
lee in his preface, that he would some day, 
for the benefit of the general reader, who has 
seldom time for the study of monographs, give 
us the history of his native island in a single 
work as a connected whole. 

Chios had followed the fortunes of D’Oria, 
leader of her Genoese masters. When Andrea 
D’Oria passed from the service of the King of 
France, to that of the Emperor he ranged 
himself against the Ottoman Turks, whose 
Sultan, exalted by the transference to him of 
the Caliphate, cherished a dream of Pan- 
Islamism to be realised by force, The French 
outraged the Christian feeling of a = by 
their alliance with him, but his power, based 
on military resources, absolute despotism and 
the Koran, found nothing in the Mediter- 
ranean to resist him. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury the Genoese had been suffered to establish 
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themselves in Chios in requital for aid given 
to Michael Paleologus. Among the most in- 
teresting pages in the book are those which 
describe the system of government set up in 
the island, vested in the chartered company, 
or Mahona, which had supplied the funds 
necessary for taking possession. The families 
composing the company—known, from the 
name with which they all chose to associate 
themselves, as the Giustiniani—mostly made 
Chios their home, and, the money they had 
advanced having never been repaid, they be- 
came virtually the owners and rulers of the 
land, preserving a connection with Genoa, 
which, though real, was but slight. As the 
Turkish power increased the Mahonesi proved 
unable to avoid paying it an annual tribute, 
nor was their tenure of Chios entirely without 
internal disturbance, but they held their own 
till past the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when, upon pretext that they were engaged in 
espionage and in furthering the escape of 
slaves, the Turks swooped down upon them. 
The seizure of Chios, with the character and 
proceedings of Piali Pasha, the leader of the 
expeditions forms one of the points of roman- 
tic interest in the story. Another, which 
might rather be called heroic, is the martyr- 
dom of the Giustiniani children. As is well 
known, the Turks took from subject peoples a 
yearly levy of children—choosing the strongest 
and most intelligent—whom they brought up 
as Moslems, and used for various state pur- 
poses, in particular as Janissaries. Eighteen, 
or according to some accounts twenty-two, of 
the Giustiniani male children, aged from ten 
to twelve, were seized for the Sultan’s seraglio. 
Their names are all known. It was intended 
to train them for some kind of administrative 
work, and they were therefore required to 
abjure their religion and become Moham- 
medans. When desperate efforts to ransom 
them had failed the children prepared them- 
selves for martyrdom, and their mothers, 
penetrating into the seraglio in different dis- 
guises, encouraged them in this resolve. They 
were offered great things if they would yield, 
and threatened with fearful tortures if they 
refused. They remained firm and the tortures 
were inflicted ; they endured with the greatest 
fortitude and all of them perished. To raise 
the index finger was the sign of renunciation. 
One boy, having been flogged to the point of 
death, found his guardians attempting while 
he was yet alive to raise his finger by force 
whereupon he “‘ clenched his fists so tightly 


that neither in life nor in death could 
ever open them again.” 
The Administration of Chios which ] 

till 1912, offers a good opportunity for 
within a small compass the detail of Turki 
method and the principles by which it Wa 
guided. From many points of view it wasam 
unmerciful. The Privileges granted to Chim 
included a degree of religious toleration whim 
the Christian nations of Europe in the gimm 
teenth century were not wont to prachimm 
among themselves; nor in the matter of taxa 
tion were the Chians greatly to be pitigim 
Again, apart from the sovereignty of 
Sultan in the background, the form of govermm 
ment, with its elected Demogerontes, @ 
General Assembly, its justice administer 
according to traditional customs, was mum 
like the government of a Greek city state. % 
fact from 1696 until the disastrous year 16m 
the history of Chios is one of peace and pm 
perity. An elaborate account is given @ 
development in the different branches of p 
lic service and control in which several mommy 
ures strike one as very happily conceived, Mig 
Argenti has hit a good mean between tabula 
tion and narrative—a matter in which (im 
legal historian is not invariably successfula™ 
and his book is as readiable as it is scholar 


and instructive. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 149 s.v. ‘ American Slang,’ at i 
of the article, for “ chit” read ch 


iv; and mak@ 
the same correction at ibid, 1. 12. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE beg leave to state that we do not undem 
take to return communications which, for aay 
reason, we do not print. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested alway 
to give their names and addresses, for tim 
information of the Editor, and not necessariig 


for publication. 
a letter to be forwarded 


Wuen sendin 
another contributor, correspondents are 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page a 
‘N. & to which the letter refers. 
WHEN answering a query, or referring t0 a 
article which has already appeared, comm 
pondents are requested to give within 
the numbers of the series volume and Day 
at which the contribution in question is tom 
found. 
Tue Manacer will be pleased to 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.” to Sam 
addresses of friends which readers may Tim 
to send to him. 5 
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